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MODERN POETRY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 



SUSANA T. O'CONNOR 
High School, Lawrence, Massachusetts 



The class of high-school seniors who were not going to college 
had reached that part of the year which was to be devoted to the 
study of poetry. The poetry chosen for this task was that which 
the colleges require — Milton, Pope, Arnold, Browning, and the 
poems in the Golden Treasury. The books were of the usual 
school type, drab, uninteresting looking volumes, made still less 
attractive by the dinginess and raggedness of many years of wear. 
The task did not appeal to me, for I knew the tastes of my pupils. 
I began the work, however, only to find what I had expected — 
complete boredom and lack of interest from the class. 

One day when the work had seemed more hopeless than usual 
I sought the public library for help. From the stacks and the 
open shelves I selected thirty volumes, enough to supply the 
class. My selection included the newest of our poets, both English 
and American, which I could rind. The books themselves were 
new. Many of them had attractive bindings. Many had never 
been taken from the library before and had that delightful newness 
which nobody can resist in a book. I included in my collection, 
also, a copy of Who's Who and of Who's Who in America. 

On the following day the books were distributed to the class. 
As far as possible I tried to give each book to a pupil who, I thought, 
would enjoy or appreciate it. Of course, this selection could not 
hold in every case, but I was careful to see that Robert Service 
went to a boy and that Amy Lowell went to a girl with some dis- 
crimination and judgment. Every pupil had a different book. 
If there was more than one book by an author, all that author's 
books went to the same pupil. 

With such a supply of textbooks the usual class work was impos- 
sible, but it was an easy matter to devise a new method. Each 
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pupil was told that he was to read all the poems in the book which 
he happened to have. This was no insurmountable task, for vol- 
umes of modern poetry all have an attractive leanness. When the 
pupil had read the poems all through he was ready to make a 
selection of three or four short poems or one or two longer ones 
which he was to be able to read to the class. As no other pupil 
had the book from which he was reading, the pupil had the incen- 
tive, so often lacking in school reading, of making his audience 
understand what he read. 

Three or four days were given the pupils in which to get ac- 
quainted with their books and also with the life of the author 
whose poems they were reading. Even with the aid of Who's Who 
this latter part of the work was not always easy. The public 
library was not far away, however, and when the volume of Who's 
Who did not reveal the identity of the writer the pupil was obliged 
to search further in current magazines for the desired information. 
In every case, even of the newest poet known to fame, some few 
facts were available. 

For one day's lesson three pupils were responsible. Before 
class each one was to write on the board in condensed Who's Who 
style the facts about his author's life, the name of the book he 
was using, and the names of the poems he meant to read. While 
the class was assembling the pupils were copying these short 
biographies into their notebooks according to a regular form 
adopted. Ten or fifteen minutes additional of class time was all 
that was usually necessary to complete this part of the work. 

Then the first pupil assigned for that day went to the front 
of the room and told the class whatever additional facts he wished 
about his poet. He discussed the book as a whole, told the general 
character of the poems it contained whenever that could be done, 
read the poems he had selected, and offered what criticisms and 
comments he wished about them. As the pupils had had con- 
siderable previous training in oral themes there was no hesitation 
in regard to addressing the class from the front of the room. The 
fact that he had a definite subject on which to talk and a book in 
his hand to refer to gave even the most timid pupil unexpected ease 
of manner. 
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At first the comments on the poetry were very few. Among the 
first of the pupils to report was a boy who was a ready talker on any 
subject referring to the relation of employer and employee. When 
he was confronted with the task of criticizing poetry, however, he 
suddenly lost his vocabulary. The only comment he could make 
on his volume of Rupert Brooke's poems, which he had evidently 
enjoyed reading, was, "It's all right." Realizing the necessity 
of saying more and finding nothing new to say, he simply repeated 
these three words over three or four times and retired to his seat. 
But as the work went on the comments grew longer. A new poet 
was compared to one with whom they had got acquainted the day 
before, or a new poem reminded them of some old one. In fact, 
so generous did their comments become after they were really 
launched in the work that often we did not have time in the period 
to finish more than two reports. 

The second boy to report was one who until his senior year had 
never been to the public library and had never read a book except 
under compulsion. I had purposely given him a volume of T. A. 
Daly's poetry. He was most enthusiastic over the volume which 
he had received and wanted more. Although he was naturally a 
poor reader, he was nothing daunted by the Irish or the Italian 
dialect, and in his interest in the poems he actually learned to 
read them well. When he had exhausted our supply of Daly's 
poems I found him borrowing Robert Service and Drummond 
from the other boys and reading them. 

As the work went on unknown talents as well as interests began 
to be disclosed. One boy of Scotch parentage whose interest 
seemed to be entirely devoted to the business of making mischief 
had been called upon a short time before this to read one of Barrie's 
stories. His rich, broad Scotch was a revelation and a delight. 
From that time on he was borrowed by one class after another to 
read for them. Pleased as we were to enjoy his reading of Scotch 
dialect, imagine our surprise when our poetry study revealed him 
to be equally adept at Paul Laurence Dunbar's negro dialect. 

A girl who had to report on Alfred Noyes, after calling attention 
to his trick of repetition in the "Highwayman," "The River of 
Stars," and several other poems, summed up her comments in the 
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phrase, "He has a poem for every mood and every poem has a 
mood." Another girl, who picked out "Helpmates" from her col- 
lection of Father Tabb's poems, called attention to the fact that the 
thought of the poem was similar to that of Emerson's essay for 
" Compensation," which the class had studied about a month before. 

Amy Lowell's poetry puzzled them at first, but it became more 
enjoyable when the girl to whom it had been assigned read several 
parodies of it which she had clipped from the current newspapers. 

A boy prefaced his reading of Robert Service's "Jean Desprez" 
with the remark, "It is about the most horrible thing I ever read." 
After reading what poems he wished from his library book, he pro- 
duced a notebook of his own from which he read "The Quitter," 
which he had copied almost a year before because it had so much 
impressed him when it was read to the boys by the athletic coach 
before one of the big football games. 

When all the pupils had been heard from and the class was 
given the opportunity to ask for more poems from any poet if 
they wished, it was evident that Drummond and Service were the 
favorites; and evident, also, that the books had been freely circu- 
lated through the class, for the pupils knew the names of the poems 
they wanted as well as the names of the writers. 

Anyone who reads poetry habitually knows of what uneven 
merit are the poems in any collection, however small. Knowing 
this, I was tempted at first to point out to the pupils the best poems 
in their collections, for in most cases they had books with which I 
was familiar. Fortunately I resisted the impulse and was well 
repaid when I found them, with almost unerring instinct, choosing 
for reading the three or four poems in each volume which were 
distinctly the best there. 

In order that the work should have some more permanent basis 
than the mere enjoyment of the poetry read, although for these 
pupils that alone was an accomplishment satisfying enough, each 
pupil wrote in his notebook what the reporter-pupil had said or 
what he himself thought about the poetry presented. He copied 
also any one poem which he liked well enough to wish to remember 
it. From these notebooks, then, at the end of the month's work 
each pupil wrote a report of several pages. In this report he made 
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what classifications or generalizations about the poetry he pleased 
and told what value the study had had for him personally. From 
these comments I shall quote a few to give the pupils' idea of the 
value of such study. 

One girls says: "I think the study of modern poetry was the 
very best work which we have had in this year's English course. I 
had never thought that I cared much about poetry and always chose 
a novel when left to read what I wished. Now I know differently 
and shall choose my books accordingly in the future." 

Another girl says: "This is the only kind of poetry that I have 
ever enjoyed." 

A boy naively says: "Before this study of poetry I really 
thought that there were no more real poets." 

Another boy: "It has made me take a lot more interest in every 
piece of poetry that I see published in any newspaper or magazine." 

Another girl, after voicing a similar sentiment, adds the hope 
"that a special poetry class might be formed for those students 
who wished to broaden their natural faculties so that they might 
be inspired to write poetry themselves." 

"Reading Poe's life in the first year made me jump to the con- 
clusion that there was something queer about all poets. Evidently 
not, or there wouldn't be so many of them," says another girl, who 
goes on to remark that this number of poets must prove that modern 
people are not so eager for wealth as they are reputed to be, for, she 
concludes, "I don't know any wealthy poets, do you?" 

Another girl finds it interesting to note "the ways different 
poets handle the same subject." 

In general the sentiment of the class seemed to be that expressed 
by a boy in the following words: "This year's poetry has been an 
enlightening surprise to me in that I learned that all poetry was not 
what I thought it was (Browning's class of poetry), and I was sur- 
prised to know that poetry interests me." 

Was it not worth while, then, not only to have interested these 
listless readers but to have shown these boys and girls who were 
so soon to be left to choose their own reading where, besides in 
fiction, they might find something to their liking and still worth 
while ? 



